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Veterinary Education. 


Discussion ON Dr. BRADLEY'S PAPER. 

The opener of the discussion upon Dr. Bradley’s 
paper, which we published last week, was Dr. A. W. 
Wuitenousg, M.A., D.V.S. (Col.), M.R.C.V.S.,Glasgow 
Veterinary College. Dr. Whitehouse said: I have 
read Dr. Bradley’s charming, scholarly paper very 
carefully several times ; I agree with nearly every word, 
and I can do little more than play the part of a less 
finished echo. 

On page 77, in the second paragraph, Dr. Bradley 
opens the question of a fifth year. It is clear to me 
that if the Colleges are to be expected to turn out 
double-barrelled graduates—that is to say, men who 
are capable of going independently into practice 
without being too disastrous to their clients, and are 
also capable of filling the minor positions in Public 
Health and in Research—-five years are urgently 
needed. I have thought sometimes that there might 
be a divergence at the end of the third year; that 
those who expected to launch out for themselves 
might take the fourth year much as it is at present ; 
and that those who hoped to draw a salary might take 
a fourth year modelled more on the lines of the 
D.V.S.M.; the two kinds of Diploma having each a 
distinctive lettering; students being encouraged, 
but not compelled, to take both. This would, 
however, put applicants in the second class at the 
mercy of public bodies, as they would not have prac- 
tice as an alternative. 

The only real criticism that I have to offer is that 
there is a certain vagueness in the first paragraph on 
page 78. The author refers to the apparent wish on 
the part of some to attach undue weight to certain 
subjects, etc., etc. This is obscure. Who are some ? 
What are the subjects? The rest of the page and 
part of page 79 seem to be a sort of expansion of this 
theme; but so much caution of expression has been 
used that I am still uncertain whether the author 
would like more practical or more theoretical teaching, 
or both, or neither. 

On page 80 Dr. Bradley takes up overlapping, and 
welcomes it; so would I, if the curriculum were not 
so full. But I feel that, at present, if some one set of 
facts is taught two or thrce times, some other set is 
likely to be crowded vut. To take a concrete in- 
stance, Professor McCall suggests that Serum Therapy 
should be omitted from Materia Medica for the reason 
that it is fully and much more philosophically treated 
in Bacteriology. Personally I would like to see 


Materia Medica cut still more; I would not ask 
the student to recognise crude drugs unless he is 
likely to buy them in that form : I would only require 
knowledge of doses in the case of a few of the 
commonest remedies, teaching rather to encourage 


the use of a good Materia Medica text than to demand > 


feats of memory that cannot be retained. 

On page 82 comes a discussion of the didactic 
lecture. I hate it myself, not so much for its useless- 
ness to the student as for its fossilizing effect on the 
lecturer. The prepared course of lectures has taken 
a lot of work to produce, and it looks very nice when 
typed. Next year and the year after it seems a 
shame to mess it up. The subject is expanding 
rapidly: you add a paragraph here: you cut out 
another there, but you know that you ought to tear it 
up and re write it. You never do: you keep tinkering, 
and you don’t even do as much of that as you should. 
Not every part of every subject can be treated by 
demonstration: some written or printed word is 
necessary to fix the student’s attention. A good plan 
is to select a text-book that covers the ground as 
nearly as possible and disagree with it freely. 

I have been back to school for one thing and another 
a good many times during my life, and I have got very 
little good from dictated lectures. Surprisingly 
little ground can be covered in an hour, and [ loathe 
reading my own notes. 

On pages 83 and 84 Dr. Bradley winds up on the 
subject of ethics. This is being neglected at my 
school, and possibly at some of the others. A code is 
needed, much more extensive than the short list of 
prohibitions in Bye-Law No. 53; not necessarily 
enforceable, but laid down asa matter of professional 
honour. I suggest that such a code be drawn up 
by the Registration Committee of the R.C.V.S., 
and published under the recommendation of the 
Council: that it be expounded to final year students 
by means of three or four addresses and discussions, 
and that the President R.C.V.S. hand a copy of 
it to each new graduate along with his diploma, 
urging him to observe it. As an instance of the need 
of ethical teaching, a case came to my notice recently 
in which members in good standing have secret 
remedies which they will not divulge to brother 
members. I gather that they have no idea that 
their conduct is improper. 

Mr. President, may I take up educational topics 
that are not directly dealt with in Dr. Bradley’s 
paper 

I have studied in three Veterinary Colleges—one in 
Canada, one in the U.S., and one here. I have taught 
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at two: in Colorado and at Glasgow. Though my 
British experience has been short, it has been fairly 
strenuous, and I think I am able to compare the two 
systems with some degree of knowledge. In the 
States general supervision over the conduct of the 
College is exercised by the Federal Government and 
also by our sister body, the A.V.M.A., but the Principal 
Teacher of any subject can practically teach what 
and how he chooses: he is the sole judge of whether 
a student shall pass or fail in that subject ; and when 
the student has passed the required subjects, his 
degree follows as a matter of course. The system 
here you know: all that is implied by the One Portal. 
While the One Portal still works in what 1 call a rather 
inhuman manner, I earnestly hope we never adopt 
the American system. We have our faults. Perhaps 
our best men are a little stifled, but at least we are not 
letting through a lot of feeble, semi-professional 
men; there are no tail-end members of the R.C.V.S. 


Some means of bringing the Colleges in closer touch 
with the Council, and especially with the Examination 
Committee, seems to me to be needed. Most subjects 
are, expanding, and the available time is constant: 
it is on the-whole probable that the teachers of the 
various subjectsjare!at least as well abreast with the 
change and progress of their subject as are the members 
of the Committee, and they experience the practical 
difficulties of teaching much more vividly. This 
holds good particularly in the non-veterinary subjects, 
Chemistry, Biology, and I am ashamed to add, 
Physiology. Neither teachers nor examiners are likely 
thoroughly to appreciate our particular needs and 
aims: most unexpected and, to my mind, unnecessary 
questions are sometimes asked in the examinations ; 
the students become discouraged and look on these 
subjects as traps. 


I have thought of several ways of establishing 
contact. The Examination Committee might call 
for a full annual report from each College, each 
Principal teacher discussing his subject and the 
Principal summing up. But would the Committee 
read them ? Or the Committee might send a delegate 
round to interview the teaching staff after giving 
ample warning. The plan I favour most would be 
to revise one subject each year: summoning ithe 
teacher of that subject from each College to London 
to meet the Committee and the examiners in the 
subject: to revise or retain the syllabus for that 
subject till its turn came round again. In any of 
these schemes the Colleges would only advise, the 
Committee retaining all its present powers. 


Another troublesome question is that of the un- 
fortunate Christmas men: they get their main teach- 
ing upside down, and have to be coached when the 
subject proper is only developing—a misery to 
themselves and their teachers. I would abolish 
Christmas examinations except for the final year, 
and allow students to pass by subjects, taking a whole 
year in the failed subject or subjects and beginning 
such new subjects as naturally follow. (‘The diagram 


on the board is to show you know this could be 


worked out with what is practically the present 
curriculum :— 
Subject Subject Subject 
1. 2. 3. 
Class A (Anatomy). Biology. Chemistry. 

(Anatomy). Physiology. Stables. 

» © Mat. Med. Pathology. Hygiene. 

Surgerv. Medicine. 

More or less, the hours could be made to fit so that, 
for instance, a B man who had failed in subject 2 
would take Mat. Med. (c), Physiology (b) and Hygiene 
(c). Only in the final year would I give Christmas 
examinations, as it is only here that serious loss of 
time for the student would occur. Examiners and 
Professors know very well that a stricter standard 
could be set if they only had their own subject to 
consider: that a man somewhat below passing 
marks in one subject and quite good in the other two 
is constantly put over the line ; not because they like 
sending him on with inadequate knowledge, but 
because of the unfairness of keeping him drumming 
at the subjects which he knows quite well. 

Two more points I want to talk about—Stable 
management and Anatomy. 

In Stable management, Bye-Law 61 (e) calls for a 
practical course extending to not less than twenty 
hours’ instruction; in Bye-Law 76 the examination 
is laid down as (oral only) thirty minutes. 

Failure in this microscopic section of a subject often 
sets a man back who has obtained honours marks in 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

Half of the subject comes automatically to every 
farmer’s boy, the other half to every shoeing smith. 
On the other hand, the town-raised motor cycle 
boy finds it of the greatest difficulty, and is likely 
to fail again and again. Even if the time is not ripe 
for my proposal of passing by subjects, why should 
he be held back? Why not let him try it at the 
end of his first year and again and again till he is 
ready to graduate? Then a really rigid standard 
could be set for this essential little subject without 
injustice. 

My own subject, Anatomy, is divided into two 
compartments, Bones and Joints in A and the next 
in B. I don’t want to teach it that way—it doesn’t 
seem to me logical, and it involves a lot of hard memor- 
ising in the first year, which is almost all lost before 
it is needed in the second. When the detail of the 
bones could be taught properly, that is, when the 
student reaches them in dissection, he is already 
certified to know all about them, and so becomes 
unteachable. Particularly too the joints should not 
be divorced from the tendons and other soft structures 
that pass over and through them. 

My teaching method for the last few years in the 
States, the method I want leave to introduce here, 
is this:—-First I run through the systems, using 
prepared specimens of small animals—dog, cat, or 
rabbit for demonstration—this preliminary part 
taking only a few weeks ; then to each pair of students 
I assign a dog and one other animal—horse, ox, sheep 
or pig. I use a dissection guide for a base. In the 
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States I used M’Fadyean’s horse; here I propose 
to use Dr. Bradley’s dog. I have prepared an 
outline of which here are a few pages. This gives 
reference to Sisson’s dog, horse, ox, sheep, pig, to 
Bradley’s horse and Share-Jones’ horse (surgical). 
All the bones are studied twice, briefly when first 
reached in dissection, exhaustively when fully exposed, 
that is, when wet and dry bones can be studied side by 
side. The course is strictly regional and comparative. 
All the students of the same year are working on the 
same part on different animals as well as on the dog. 
Daily, instead of a lecture, I demonstrate the part 
dissected the day before: I always have the student 
dissections to work on, and often prepared stuff of my 
own as well. ‘This involves one horse and one cow 
each term: the small animals last the whole two 
years in tanks. 

I have tried this plan thoroughly in the U.S., and 
know that I can get good results, but I am very far 
from asking any other Anatomist to accept my 
system. I do need a permissive change in the 
bye-laws, because at the end of the first year my 
students will not have studied the bones of the fore 
leg nor those of the head and neck. TI am asking 
for a bye-law that will keep the A and B Anatomy 
examiners as they are now, but that will allow a 
Professor of Anatomy, if he wishes, to hold his student 
till the end of the second year, and then present 
them for the A and B examinations together. The 
Professor, not the student, would exercise the option 
and would have to exercise it for the class as a unit— 
except, of course, for derelicts who had failed under the 
old system. Those Anatomists who do not wish for 
a change could continue as at present, and it would 
not take long to contrast the results. 

Mr. J. W. McInrosn, F.R.S.E., Southwark, con- 
gratulated Dr. Bradley on the very excellent way he 
had dealt with the subject. In the preparation of 
his paper, Dr. Bradley had displayed that great 
quality of caution which they were led to believe 
was a quality, if not exclusively, then mainly, 
encountered on Scottish soil. (Laughter.) He was 
afraid a good many people looked at education more 
from the utilitarian point of view than from the 
purely educational aspect. Some might even go the 
length of saying that education of to-day had divorced 
a man somewhat from the more practical affairs of 
life. He was not going to say that education always 
counted for everything from the strictly commercial 
point of view, either in the case of an individual or a 
nation. Many a man amassed wealth and rose to a 
position of eminence without much education, some 
without much effort. But looking at the matter 
from the strictly professional or scientific point of 
view, education must be regarded as the true basis 
of advancement and knowledge. He held rather 
strong views with regard to veterinary education. 
He thought it would be admitted by all of them that 
the veterinary student of to-day was perhaps a more 
highly educated man than he was some twenty years 
ago. But he would say this—although not from 
the spirit of criticism—that the veterinary student 


of to-day was not nearly so practical as he was twenty 
years ago. It was difficult for those who had had 
no experience as teachers to say where the fault lay, 
but he thought that a great deal of unnecessary 
material had crept into their curriculum. (Applause.) 
He thought it might be possible, without extending 
the period of training, to lighten the earlier part of 
the studies and bring the student up against the real 
fundamentals of a practitioner’s life. (Applause.) 
The Council of the Association had had this matter 
under consideration from time to time, and there 
were always differences of opinion on the subject, 
but he believed that entrance examinations were not 
yet sufficiently high. If they could include in the 
standard of the preliminary examination such sub- 
jects as biology and physics, the student would be 
brought up against the real fundamentals at an early 
period, and more time could be devoted to the prac- 
tical part of training. Dr. Bradley had carefully 
avoided saying what he thought about the period 
of time devoted to training. He was not finding 
fault with the teachers of colleges and schools; they 
were doing very well in imparting a sound theoretical 
training as far as possible in the subjects each pro- 
fessed. He did not think the time was ripe to 
extend the period of training, but he did think a 
great deal of good would be done if subjects were 
lightened at the commencement and the student 
brought up against more practical matters at an early 
date . There was a tendency on the part of teachers 
to train their students as if they were all to be 
specialists. But a specialist must in the first place 
have thorough clinical knowledge, and be a true, 
sound, practical man. (Applause.) 


Professor Wooprurr, Director of the Veterinary 
Faculty in the University of Melbourne, Australia, 
said it was a great pleasure for him to take some little 
part in the deliberations of the National Veterinary 
Association. They had had to fight out and think 
out some of the same problems of education in Aus- 
tralia in the school with which he was connected. 
These they viewed from a different angle, but different 
points of view always helped in coming to a reasonable 
result in the end. The first thing they had to 
determine was what they were out to make at the end— 
to determine at the beginning the objective they 
had in view. It was because they had failed to do 
so that their education had been eccentric. When 
he arrived in Melbourne to take over the office of 
director of the Faculty of Veterinary Science 
there he found that his predecessor had arranged for 
a five years’ course for veterinary science for a 
Bachelor degree. That was following upon the lines 
taken by Dr. Kendall, who started the first veterinary 
school in Melbourne. It also had had a five years’ 
system. The veterinary student had to take the 
same matriculation as his medical confrére, and the 
consequence was that having passed through the first 
year in the same classes, the veterinary student said 
“T have to face four years more, and the medical has 
to face four years more. His income is going to be 
three, four, or five times as much as mine. Why 
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should I not keep alongside this man with whom I 
have formed a friendship and become a medical man 
instead of a veterinary surgeon?’ He (Professor 
Woodruff) had persuaded his people that a four 
years’ course was the proper period, and that there 
was time for a man to specialise in a fifth vear’s 
course. In the fifth year a student specialised 
either as a clinician and left on the one side a great 
deal of the more complicated, advanced laboratory 
work another man might have to do, or he might 
determine to go in for laboratory work pure and simple 
and leave out a good deal of the clinical work of which 
he had had the minimum in his four years’ Bachelor's 
course, or he might say he was going to be a public 
inspector and take the subjects necessary for that. 
They had a composite, straightforward four years’ 
course intended to make a man a veterinary prac- 
titioner, and he could specialise and take a Master's 
degree as a consequence in the fifth year. That 
allowed the ordinary man to go on to practise at the 
end of the four years, and it allowed the specialist 
thereafter to take special subjects and not worry 
about other things that did not need to concern him. 

He had, he said, a quarrel with Dr. Bradley, be- 
cause of his undue caution in setting forth definite 
conclusions in his paper. He suggested that was a 
habit Dr. Bradley might forget sometimes. He was 
the Principal of a great College, he was a member of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of many 
years’ standing, and the profession had a right to look 
to Dr. Bradley for guidance and leadership, and they 
did not get very much of that in his paper. (Laughter.) 
With regard to “the water-tight compartment ” 
question, he believed they did better in Melbourne 
in that they taught pathology in the fourth year as 
well as in the third. The place for pathology in the 
third year was of a general nature, and in the fourth 
year it was that of the contagious diseases being taught 
alongside clinical work. They wanted clinics and 
pathology together to make a practitioner com- 
petent for present-day duties. He supported the 
plea for the teaching of ethics. He did not know 
who was to lay down the curriculum. His own 
students seemed to think he was the right person to 
write out the code, but he had shied off it up to the 
present, but it did want doing. They wanted to get 
their students to read, not less, but more. They 
should be encouraged to use the library, and particu- 
larly the scientific journals, more than they did. That 
could not be done in the busy, strenuous life of a 
veterinary student taking a four years’ course, but 
it could be done in the specialised fifth year. They 
ought then to require a man to read deeply and widely 
in the subject he was to make his life’s work. They 
encouraged their Melbourne students to consult 
foreign authors, if possible in the original tongues, 
upon those particular special subjects in which these 
authors were experts. 

Mr. F. L. Goocu, St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, 
Northants, said he would emphasise a few points 
raised by Mr. McIntosh. The first was educational 
utility, of which nine-tenths to the veterinary surgeon 


was the education necessary for him to learn. He 
thought Mr. McIntosh hit the nail on the head when 
he said that the preliminary examination should be 
on a higher standard, and that certain subjects should 
be in the preliminary test, and not in the curriculum, 
of the veterinary student. They must realise that 
education is continued throughout life. It was not 
the education of the veterinary student alone that 
they were imparting, but of the surgeon who had to 
obtain his living by his profession. That could not 
commence with his College curriculum, nor should it 
end with his College curriculum. It was only by 
attending such gatherings as these that the older 
veterinary surgeon could at all keep in line with 
the modern veterinary surgeon. He had never 
attended a meeting of a section or of the National 
itself without obtaining knowledge. He compli- 
mented Dr. Bradley on the viewpoint upon which he 
had written his paper—not altogether from a teacher's 
standpoint. He had emphasised that the general 
public took very little interest in the education of 
the veterinary surgeon. It made very little difference 
to the man in the street--the man who called upon 
their services—what the degrees were—-whether 
M.R.C.V.S. or F.R.C.V.S. If they were to get 
higher qualified men to enter the profession, they 
would have to have a longer curriculum, and they 
would have to continue the higher status in the eyes 
of the public so that they could charge a better fee. 
He thought it was impossible under the present 
system to have more than a four years’ course, but 
he would emphasise that they might get more into 
the four years’ course by deleting some of the subjects 
taught in the examination and placing them in the pre- 
liminary exam. He remembered the advice of an 
old teacher, on parting with students who had quali- 
fied—‘‘ Gentlemen, you may think that you are 
finished veterinary surgeons, and licensed to practise, 
but remember you are just starting your education.” 


They were faced with that blending of subjects— 
it was an impossibility to obviate one teacher tres- 
passing on the sphere of some other teacher, but 
there should be some means whereby a teacher 
trespassing into the field of another should not teach 
from a different standpoint. It was very difficult 
to follow a student in some of his nomenclatures, 
and there were different nomenclatures at different 
Colleges. He urged that the same words should be 
used in the description of muscles, etc., at one school 
as were used at another, because the same examiners 
had to examine students from different Colleges. 
Each teacher should think his own particular subject 
the most important subject that was taught, without 
being a faddist. There were some parts of a course 
that a teacher liked better than another, and that 
particular part was better taught, often to the detri- 
ment of another part of the same subject. He did not 
agree that the lecture should die out. Its efficacy 
and value all depended upon the man. If they had 
a man who could impart knowledge of a practical 
nature in his lectures, he should do so. He was not 
one of those who had not read his notes of lectures. 
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His experience had been that they learned more 
from the “ grinds ” upon the notes on lectures outside 
College than they did from the lectures they had 
inside. Dr. Bradley had spoken of the accumulation 
of worldly goods. As a veterinary surgeon in a large 
practice he had never been able to accumulate much 
in the way of worldly goods. They must also look at 
veterinary education from the examiner's standpoint. 
He did not wish to insinuate that it was not done, but 
their Council should be very careful in the selection of 
their examiners. (Laughter.) The man who knew 
most about his subject was not necessarily the best 
examiner. He was speaking from the viewpoint of 
the student as well as from the viewpoint of an 
examiner. He was sorry to confess that he had heard 
an examination by an examiner that he did not think 
was at all fair to the student. He had seen examiners 
who had tried to find out how little a student knew, 
and not how much. Some had left their career as a 
veterinary student because of such unfair tests. They 
must also look at the matter of the examinations from 
the parents’ or guardians’ standpoint. They should 
realise that every time a student was put down a 
large amount of money must be spent in keeping 
that student on at his studies before he could try 
again. They should, therefore be very careful as 
examiners. Although they had a duty to perform 
to stop a man whom they did not consider to have 
been sufficiently trained to pass, there should be 
a consultation between all the examiners, and if a 
student had failed in one subject only, he thought it 
should be possible for that student to present himself 
for that subject alone in the next examination to pass 
on to his next year’s work. 


Professor W. M. Mrrcuett, M.C., B.Sc., Professor 
of Surgery and Obstetrics in the Royal (Dick) Veter- 
inary College, Edinburgh, said it was with a little 
diffidence that he spoke on a paper by his Principal. 
He agreed with a remark made about Dr. Bradley’s 
caution. That was always of the most acute type, 
and it was an admirable characteristic of the man. 
Dr. Bradley, however, was always open to receive the 
other man’s point of view. It was well for a general 
practitioner to have some idea of what the teacher’s 
point of view was. Teachers were members of the 
Royal College as well as practitioners, and should have 
some say in what the future position was to be. To 
his mind the highest specialist was the general prac- 
titioner. There was nothing higher; the other 
people were ornaments. (Laughter.) Noone wished 
more to see the practical side developed than he did, 
and it must be one of the things that was going to 
trouble the profession as of old. All their students 
were in towns. How were they to get the cattle side 
of practice taught in cities? Many years ago he 
put forward the suggestion that sooner or later they 
would have to have, in connection with the schools, a 
country institute. He was not going to lay down 
the time that a student would have to spend there, but 
they would have to have a hostel where students 
would live for six months, living on the spot where 
they would have to do the work. Agricultural 
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Colleges in Scotland were all getting farms. The 
veterinary profession had been starved in that 
respect and had no money for such a scheme. Some- 
thing would have to be done through the Govern- 
ment to provide money. He did not suggest they 
should have a four years’ course, but he agreed they 
could do away with many of the subjects in the first 
year, and for this reason. Nowadays throughout 
the whole country they had secondary schools, 
where science was taught, and also public schools, 
and they had the fact there were certain other pro- 
fessions who had gone to the extreme of keeping out 
these preliminary subjects from the first vear. Even 
dentists had put up the standard of education to the 
standard of science and arts in the British Universities. 
Only a third of the dentists had registered. Surely 
they should have all their registered practitioners 
capable of coming in with the higher preliminary. 
The feeling, some years ago, in the Council was against 
it, but he thought that if they were to take a vote of 
the whole profession, it would be overwhelmingly 
in favour of raising the preliminary standard, and 
it could be done because of the secondary schools 
throughout the country. Some more of the schools 
would take up biology, and it would be got over. 
Were their schools not rather overloaded in these 
subjects? Could such subjects as biology and 
chemistry not be taken along with the medical 
students and science students as well as being taught 
by separate teachers? In that way they would 
save money for their College. They would get 
students coming at 17 or 18, and they would start 
with more purely veterinary science. They would 
need two years for their anatomy and physiology, 
and they could bring in some of the other subjects 
like stock-breeding and animal management. At 
the country institute they would have the practical 
breeding of stock, and market and dairy hygiene 
were of importance to the general practitioner, as 
he had to know a lot about these matters. To 
specialise in these lines was going to cut too much 
into the work of the general practitioner. He 
wanted to increase the amount of clinical teaching 
with regard to both medieme and surgery. A man 
at present got no such training until he reached his 
third year. It was a big subject to tackle the forma- 
tion of a curriculum, and he suggested that one of 
the special committees should take it up and get some 
idea how a curriculum could be moulded before it 
went to the Royal College, the ruling body. They in 
the National were better fitted to get the views of the 
practitioner, the specialist, and the teacher. 


Professor J. F. Craig, M.A., Principal of the 
Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin, said he was in 
agreement to a large extent with what had been 
written by Principal Bradley. It seemed to him 
that before making any change in veterinary educa- 
tion, it was well to consider for a very long time, 
because once a change was made it was a very bad 
procedure to withdraw that change; it meant that 
the change was made too hurriedly. Mr. McIntosh 
and Mr. Gooch had referred to some points In con- 
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nection with the training of the present-day student 
which were thought to compare very unfavourably 
with what occurred during the earlier days of the 
rofession. One wondered how much truth there was 
in that. One always thought of the good old days, 
when things were very much better than they were 
now, but he was inclined to think that the older men 
of the profession expected too much of the younger 
men, and looked unfavourably upon them, because 
they were adding to the numbers of the profession. 
(Cries of “No.”’) Very well, one might as well 
speak plainly when a discussion was proceeding. 
It was said that the men were not so practical now- 
adays, One wondered what was meant by the 
term. It appeared to be a useful term to use when 
one did not like a man, or when one thought he 
could not do a thing as well as one’s self in the way 
that one regarded as the absolutely correct way. 
That was a great mistake. A man should not 
expect that a young graduate, fresh from the College, 
would be so familiar with the treatment and the 
diagnosis of disease, or even the handling of his 
clients, as the young graduate had had only funda- 
mental training at College. One could not add to 
the four years’ College training the experience that was 
gained with years of practice in the profession, One 
could only lay a foundation to be built upon by 
College training—they must learn it by the path they 
had all got to follow. Sometimes they learned 
more by mistakes than by all that was seen or heard 
in College. He dared say that was true so long as 
they realised that they had made _ mistakes. 
(Laughter.) 

Certain measures of modifying the curriculum had 
been suggested. He did not know whether these 
suggestions were made in order to make the graduate 
a more practical man. One of the suggestions was 
to increase the standard of the preliminary examina- 
tion. He was not sure whether that suggestion 
was made in order to improve the graduate that was 
to be. He had no doubt it would be good for the 
profession if the standard of veterinary education 
were increased. But the question was whether it 
was a practicable procedure. Would the students 
who would have to pass this new examination seléct 
the veterinary profession for their future career ? 
It was more probable that a large number of other- 
wise capable men would be prevented entering the 
colleges and contributing useful service to the country 
if the professional standard was raised. If the 
Royal College was to perform its functions, it must 
ensure that there was a sufficient number of graduates 
available for the needs of the country. If the 
numbers decreased to such an extent that these needs 
were not supplied, then of course the time would 
come when the powers and privileges of the Royal 
College would be curtailed and other means made 
available to supply what the country required. 

The four years’ course had been the principal 
subject of discussion, and he thought the agreement 
was that for obtaining the diploma of the Royal 
College a four years’ course was at present the limited 
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period that one would regard as desirable, and that an 
extension to five years was not a thing that could 
be considered appropriate or practicable. Some 
had suggested that certain of the subjects in the first 
year (biology and chemistry) might be relegated to 
pre-college study. Any attempt to do so would be to 
increase the length of the pre-college study and make 
what was really a four years’ course into a five years’ 
course, and that was what should make the Royal 
College hesitate before putting biology and chemistry 
out of the college course. Other questions had been 
raised by Principal Bradley in his very cautious 

aper. One referred to overlapping of subjects. 
He thought that was more a question for the colleges ; 
he thought that if one had a teaching staff that worked 
in unison, they would be able to get over any diffi- 
culties that arose in connection with the co-ordination 
of the subjects. So far as their College in Ireland 
was concerned, he did not think they could be better 
supplied with a teaching staff—-there was no question 
of overlapping there. One point that might be raised 
in connection with the scheme of examinations was 
that the time allotted for the examination of a student 
might be extended. It was difficult at times and 
in certain subjects to cover the whole ground in the 
limited period available. The last few years, 
when the number of candidates was so great, was 
hardly the time to expect the examiners to spend a 
greater period in the examination of the students. 
He thought the time had come, or was coming, in the 
near future, for increasing the period of oral and 
practical examinations in at least some of the subjects. 
He made that as a suggestion which might be con- 
sidered, because he realised it was sometimes not fair 
to the student, and it was not always fair to the 
examiner, that he had not the time available to 
ascertain whether the student knew every department 
of his subject, or whether the impression which the 
student had given in the first instance was a very 
false one. One was afraid that a student at times 
thought that passing an examination was the ultimate 
goal, whereas it was. only a test as to whether the 
student was conversant with the subject. That was 
the fault of the student, but it was there now, and he 
supposed it would be there in the future, and that 
they could not altogether get rid of it. What they 
should try to do was to make the graduates of their 
colleges efficient for the needs of the profession. 
If that object was not gained, then the work of the 
Royal College and of veterinary education was a 
failure. 


Mr. C. O. Lanatey, the Association’s solicitor, 
said that in his profession it was necessary for an 
articled clerk to undergo a five years’ period of tuition. 
The whole tendency of education was towards the 
gaining of practical experience. A law clerk read 
when he got home from the office, and when in the 
office he devoted himself to gaining practical experi- 
ence. The whole test of the matter from an educa- 
tional point of view was how best they could turn out 
a man to deliver the goods. It was said that the 
general public were not interested in the education 
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of the veterinary surgeon. If he wanted the services 
of a veterinary surgeon, or if anybody wanted him 
(Mr. Langley), there was only one test, and that was 
the man’s competence to do the job. They were all 
professional men from the point of view of bread and 
butter, and he did not think that any professional 
man could be competent to carry on his professional 
duties unless he had practical education and experience 
the whole way through his graduate course. He 
admired their College in its endeavour to instil an 
enormous amount of knowledge into a student in 
a few years’ course, but he believed that if they were 
to add a year of practical instruction at the end of 
the college curriculum, they would turn out a better 
man in the long run. The whole question of pro- 
fessional remuneration and status depended upon 
the man they turned out, and it was the man who 
could best apply the knowledge acquired during his 
studentship who might be termed a practical man. 
That, at least, was the view of the layman who had to 
pay the veterinary surgeon’s fee if he wanted his 
help. 


The Cuatrman (Mr. H. J. Dawes) complimented 
Dr. Bradley on his paper. He had known Dr. Bradley 
for a great number of years, having had the pleasure 
of seeing him twice every year, and when Dr. Bradley 
made a statement he always believed what he said. 
For instance, if there was any question of a student 
being on the borderland—and in this his (Mr. Dawes’) 
co-examiners were in agreement—there was no 
man whose word they would take as to a real estimate 
of the student more readily than they would Dr. 
Bradley's. There were many students who worked 
hard who had the most difficult job in passing their 
examinations in certain subjects, but his experience 
was that a man who did well at college would make a 
name for himself in the world. 


Major F. T. G. Hospay forwarded the following 
contribution to the discussion :-— 


As Professor Bradley states at the commencement 
of his paper on Veterinary Education, the subject 
is one which will never reach the point of finality ; 
and one of the main reasons for this is that, like all 
other things in the world at the present time, we 
cannot possibly afford to remain at a standstill. 
The subject of Veterinary Education has always been 
more or less on the tapis, and there is no question 
but that our profession has progressed with the times 
as steadily as has been possible and consistent with 
its general well-being. When we consider that until 
after the year 1873 one examination was considered 
to be sufficient to test a student's qualification to 
practise Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, and that 
men managed to hold their own as general practitioners 
on such a slender test, it makes us look round and com- 
pare our present educational position with that of 
the other learned professions and the general public. 
General education in everything has advanced by 
leaps and bounds since 1873, and it has been necessary 
for the veterinary world to go forward with it. That 
we have gone forward with it is plainly evident, and 
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in so far as the ideas of the general public are con- 
cerned, my own opinion is that we are a little ahead, 
and the paragraph used by Dr. Bradley on page 76, 
in which he says “could they but realise, though 
imperfectly, the scope of the four years’ training the 
veterinary surgeon has had to undergo, and could 
they but know even the broad general outlines of the 
tests to which the prospective veterinary surgeon 
must submit before he is granted a licence to practise, 
it is conceivable that a higher value— sentimental if 
not monetary -would be placed upon his services.” 
The chief fault from which our profession suffers is 
that we are largely controlled by the monetary value 
of the patient, and, except where sentimental reasons 
come in, it is an unwise policy from a financial aspect 
to spend £10 on an animal which is only worth £9, 
when restored to health. I was glad to read that Dr. 
Bradley should acknowledge that in the question of 
supply and demand it is ‘“‘ the general practitioner 
and not the specialist who must be the denominator’’; 
and in a further paragraph I am absolutely with him 
when he states “that it cannot be too often reiterated 
that the purpose of the qualifying professional 
curriculum is to prepare the student that he may make 
himself a useful member of the community in a pro- 
fessional capacity.”’ And in this respect I think our 
present syllabus might be very materially amended, 
to the practical advantage of the student, by placing 
the things which concern the animals in health, such 
as Hygiene and Dietetics, in the first or second year. 
The alternative to this is a scheme of voluntary or 
compulsory pupilage which should compel the student 
to spend his vacations either on a farm or with a 
veterinary practitioner. The subject included under 
the title of ‘Stable Management,” at present in 
Class B, ought to be taught to the young man in his 
first year of College. It would interest him and 
would certainly be of some practical value, and make 
him, too, of some use when he requested some prac- 
titioner to allow him to become his pupil. Hygiene 
and Dietetics ought certainly to be in Class B, and [ 
ought to have included as an addendum to the Stable 


_Management in the first year a knowledge of Zoo- 


technics, for the ignorance of the recent graduate in 
this country of the varieties of breeds of the patients 
whom he is called upon to treat is appalling ; whereas 
his continental confrére is taught the subject very 
thoroughly. It is of great advantage, in order to 
gain the confidence ofa client, if a man is able to discuss 
the points and breeds of whatever animals are in 
front of him. After all, when considering the value 
of knowledge to the graduate, one must not forget 
that in the majority of instances the veterinary 
student comes to the College as a novice on these 
elementary matters, and the majority enter with 
the idea of a practitioner’s career as a future. One 
cannot compare the veterinary student's knowledge 
of his patients with that of the medical student who 
has been brought up all his life amongst human 
beings of all ages and classes, whose varieties of dietetics 
instinctively come in front of him every day, and for 
a knowledge of whose habits in health has only to 
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study himself, his own family relations, and his 
every-day friends. 

In my opinion there is a fault in our present system 
in the teaching the practical side of our work,which can 
only be remedied by more actual contact with the 
animals*® themselves, both in health and disease ; 
and this. can only be improved by compelling the 
student, before allowing him to sit for his final examin- 
ation, to give some evidence that he has spent at 
least the college vacations either on a farm or with a 
practitioner. 

Dr. Brapiey’s Repty. 


Dr. Braptey replied to the discussion. He said 
that at one time he was very much afraid that the 
paper would be an entire failure, but he was going to 
congratulate himself that it had been a success, at least 
from the point of view of the discussion which it had 
evoked. Very diverse views had been expressed ; 
and each speaker having answered some point which 
some previous speaker had put, nothing was left for 
him to do except to defend his own honour. (Laughter.) 
He could not see why he was accused of being cautious. 
His paper teemed with absolute declarations (laughter), 
and he could not see therefore, how any one could say 
that he had sat on the fence even for a moment. 
(Laughter.) He rejoiced that the paper had raised 
discussion for another reason. The Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, contrary to what was generally 
considered, had evidently been following on absolutely 
the right lines, because they had devised a curriculum 
precisely like that which obtained in Australia. 
(Laughter.) In this country they had a four years’ 
course which produced a general practitioner, and a 
five years’ course which produced a laboratory worker 
or specialist. What more would they ? Fortunately, 
there was nothing for him to reply to except that he 
would like to ask that those who had said there were 
no opinions in his paper should read it again, and try 
to discover exactly what he did mean. (Laughter 
and applause.) He much regretted that Professor 
Whitehouse thought that the concluding paragraphs 
of the paper were intended to indicate that they 
should have a class for the teaching of ethics. He 
maintained that ethics could not be taught in a class. 
Ethics simply meant common decency, and no amount 
of lectures would instil that sense. The concluding 
paragraph did not touch upon ethics as a subjett. 
It was merely intended to call attention to a danger 
into which they were apt to run of thinking that a 
profession was organised solely for its own service and 
not for the service of the public. Before they 
approached a subject from the purely utilitarian point 
of view it was necessary that they should keep in mind 
the fact that there were many things that could not 
be put in a practical utilitarian category, but which 
were in essence of the most utilitarian character. 
He asked them to remember the words of a French 
writer, who was not a philosopher, but whose writings 
contained a lot of philosophy—-“ The beautiful is 
as useful as the useful, and sometimes more so.” 

The CuarrMaN called for a cordial vote of thanks 
to Dr. Bradley, and this was enthusiastically given. 


The Veterinary Record. 
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PARASITOLOGY AND THE 
VETERINARY CURRICULUM. 


Under the heading “The anomalous position of 
Parasitology in the Medical Curriculum in England,” 
Professor G. H. F. Nuttall in the journal Parasitology 
for March, 1924, is prompted to make some rather 
scathing remarks, by a letter from one of his corres- 
pondents complaining of the way parasitology is 
taught in the medical schools. Professor Nuttall 
bases his remarks on personal experience, extending 
over many years, as teacher and examiner, and, 
amongst other things, says : ‘‘ Obviously, parasitology 
requires to be adequately taught in the curriculum 
of our medical schools. To accomplish this, trained 
teachers are required. Secondly, there is a lack of 
competent examiners. Teaching and examination 
in parasitology cannot be conducted otherwise than 
improperly by those who have an inadequate know- 
ledge of the subject. It is obviously absurd to 
relegate such an important subject to any stop-gap 
hygienist or bacteriologist, however competent he 
may be in his sphere. Surely it is time for all intelli- 
gent persons to realize that parasitology requires a 
status of itsown. In the first instance this recognition 
should come from those in authority, from those who 
should realize their responsibility when they come to 
appoint teachers and examiners, and from those who 
frame courses leading to examinations intended to 
fulfil modern requirements.” 

More recently, in the British Medical Journal of 
July 19th, 1924, another article entitled “ Present-day 
Teachings on Helminthology in relation to Public 
Health,” appeared from the pen of Professor R. T. 
Leiper, and this is mainly devoted to exposing “ the 
grossly inaccurate and frequently incomprehensible 
statements’ with regard to the parasitic worms 
which appear in the text books designed for the use 
of candidates for the Diploma of Public Health. 

The sum total of the exposures contained in these 
two articles is that two of the leading parasitologists 
of the day are very dissatisfied with the way in which 
their subject is imparted to medical students in this 
country. 
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No one can deny that if a sound knowledge of 
parasitology be essential for the young medical man 
it is infinitely more so for the young veterinarian. 
In medical science in this country it is particularly 
to the Public Health officer that parasitology is 
important, but in our profession it is as important to 
the practitioner as to those engaged in Public Health 
work, for veterinary practitioners are called upon 
almost daily to give advice on the prevention and cure 
of diseases caused by the gross parasites. 


The very great importance of the subject to the 
veterinarian would lead one reasonably to expect 
that the subject would occupy a prominent position 
in the veterinary curriculum ; but what do we find ? 

In the syllabus of subjects for the professional 
examinations of the R.C.V.S. the words “ parasite ” 
and “ parasitology’ do not occur. On the other 
hand protozoology (which in this country is a far 
less important subject, and in the opinion of many 
should be treated merely as a section of parasitology), 
is specifically mentioned. 

Turning to the syllabus for the D.V.S.M.—a post- 
graduate examination—although a knowledge of 
all the protozoa responsible for diseases of the 
domesticated animals in the United Kingdom is 
considered necessary, the reference to parasitic 
diseases is confined to those communicable to man. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that little 
or no provision is made for the proper teaching of 
the subject at the different veterinary colleges in this 
country. Exceptions to this may be the Liverpool 
School, and also the ‘Edinburgh Veterinary College, 
in the curriculum of which parasitology is treated 
fully, and in a rational manner by dividing it up into 
sections of protozoology, helminthology and entomo- 
logy, but even here there appears to be no professional 
chair from which the subject can be taught as laid 
laid down in the curriculum. 

If, therefore, the position of parasitology in the 
medical curriculum in this country is an anomalous 
one, its position in the veterinary curriculum may well 
be described as nebulous. 

What is the remedy ? The answer to this question 
is to be found in the last part of Professor Nuttall’s 
article, quoted above, when he says: “ It is time for 
those who frame courses leading to examinations 
intended to fulfil modern requirements to realize 
that parasitology requires a status of its own.” 


PERSONAL. 


Birtus.—Prvyer.—At the Ramsay Hospital, Naini Tal, 
United Provinces, India, on 20th September, to the wife 
of Captain and Brevet-Major A. A. Pryer, D.S.O., Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps, a son. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Luxation of the Femur in a Cow. 


By Donatp CampBELL, M.R.C.V.S., 
Rutherglen. 

Now and again one finds recorded in the journals 
instances of dislocation of the hip joint in the larger 
animals. They are usually bi-lateral dislocations in 
cattle that have fallen with both hind legs in extreme 
abduction. In The Veterinary News, of, I think, 
July, 1921, I recorded a case affecting one hind leg 
of a horse. The instance I am now giving occurred 
in a cow. The animal, a recently calved Ayrshire, 
was found in a field, very lame on the right hind leg. 
I was consulted, and found at the region of the hip 
joint a large swelling, obviously bony, and decided in 
outline, with a softer, more diffuse swelling extending 
down to the stifle. The cow stood with the limb 
rotated outwards from the hip, but otherwise the 
posture was natural : measurements from the external 
iliac angles to the ground showed the affected limb 
to be from half-an-inch to one-inch shorter than the 
opposite one. In manipulation, adduction of the 
limb was rather limited, but movement in other 
directions was quite free, and accompanied by a 
faint grating sound, which could only be detected by 
careful auscultation. Lameness was severe, the 
cow moving with difficulty, though some weight 
could be borne on the lame leg. During progression, 
and also when the limb was manipulated, the head of 
the femur could be seen and felt freely moving. 
I based my diagnosis on the position and nature of the 
swelling, the shortening of the limb, the absence of 
crepitation, and of excessive mobility, and the 
character of the walking gait. The grating sound 
that I have mentioned probably resulted from the 
neck of the femur rubbing on the shaft of the ilium. 
As the cow was in good health and milking well, 
and I considered that there was every prospect of the 
tissues accommodating themselves to the presence of a 
foreign body (in the shape of the head of the femur), 
I did not attempt reduction, but advised the owner 
of the animal to put her in a convenient field by herself, 
to milk her in the field, and leave the case to nature’s 
adaptability. This was in June, 1921, therefore the 
cow had practically the whole season in her field, 
coming indoors for the winter along with the others, 
Her health never suffered and her yield of milk was 
undiminished. Lameness continued tg be acute for 
about a month, and then gradually lessened, but of 
course the abnormal gait, due to shortening of the 
limb, was never lost, and the swelling at the hip joint 
persisted, even becoming more noticeable. When 
last I saw the cow, nine months after the onset, she 
stood on the affected leg without any sign of dis- 
comfort, and trotted quite freely. Measurement 
then showed the leg to be three inches shorter than the 
other hind leg. It was some considerable time before 
I was back at the farm again, and in the interval 
the cow was “ put dry,” fattened off in the ordinary 
course, and sent to the butcher. 
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Since the above note was written (a long time ago), 
I have had the opportunity to observe, over a period 
of eleven months, another cow suffering from the 
same condition. In this case I could get no reliable 
history, but the symptoms practically coincide 
with those just related, and the cow suffers no apparent 
inconvenience. 


Schirrous Cord in the Pig. 


By J. Matcotm ARMFIELD, Tanganyika Territory. 

This condition was seen in young pigs about nine 
weeks old, about four weeks after castration. Swellings 
the size of walnuts were present on the end of the cord. 
The operation wounds were still open and giving out 
a small amonut of discharge. T'wo_litters on the 
same premises were affected. 

The pigs were chloroformed, and the growths, after 
being separated from the surrounding tissue, were 
taken off with the actual cautery. Six weeks after 
the operation, all were reported to be doing well. 
The cut section of the growths showed white fibrous 
tissue with one or two pus-centres the size of barley 
grains. I have mentioned the condition to a consider- 
able number of practitioners of many year’s experience 
and only one could say that he had come across 
similar cases. Apparently they were cases of schirrous 
cords similar to the condition found in horses. 

It would be interesting if practitioners who have 
seen this disease in pigs would supplement this 
article. 

I may mention that I did not perform the initial 
operation, but understand it was carried out by the 
scraping method. 


Double Dipping of Sheep. 
By Henry Taytor, F.R.C.V.S., 
Haywards Heath. 


In the area of East Sussex all sheep on the farm 
must be dipped twice at an interval of not less than 
ten days, nor more than fourteen days, and the 
recommendations of the Ministry of Agriculture are 
that an arsenical dip should not be used on both 
occasions ; if an arsenical dip is used on the first 
occasion, a carbolic or coal tar one should be employe 
for the second. A farmer near here dipped forty-two 
sheep with Cooper’s Dip (which is composed of 
arsenic) for the first dip, and then on the last day of 
the period, on the 14th, was unable to obtain any other 
approved dip. He therefore proceeded to again make 
use of Cooper’s. This time, however, he did not 
make it quite so strong as on the first occasion, and 
used six packets instead of seven. Next morning 
when he went out to inspect the sheep in the field he 
found twelve lying dead, and some of the others 
showing symptoms of staggering, weakness of the 
hind quarters, and spasm of the loin muscles. One 
more died during the course of the day. Thirteen out 
of forty-two is fairly high mortality. 

(Continued ot foot of next column.) 


ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 


Treatment of parasitical affections of pasturage 
animals by salts of copper. 


By Grarin von LinpEN, Annales de Méd. Vét. 
No. 7. July, 1924, pp. 324-327. 


Noticing the ravages which pulmonary and intestinal 
strongylids caused among various herbivores on a 
large estate, the author set out to discover the most 
effective means of controlling their disastrous effects. 
Fumigations and bronchial injections of different 
mixtures did not give encouraging results among 
domesticated animals, and the employment of these 
methods is impracticable where wild animals are 
concerned. 

The investigation comprised two classes of parasite, 
viz.: those which develop independently, and those 
which require an intermediate host for their develop- 
ment. As regards the former, especially the species 
of worms which affect the respiratory organs, the 
author found that they occur in abundance on blades 
of herbs which are covered with dew. At the outset 
of his investigation the author studied the effects 
of numerous disinfectant agents upon worms of 
diverse species in all stages of development. To his 
surprise, the strongylids occurring in pulmonary 
nodules and under the mucous membrane of the 
intestines displayed amazing powers of resistance. 
On testing the effects of watery sols. of copper salts, 
even sols. of feeble concentration, the converse effect 
was observed. 

He chose a young lamb in a miserable state owing 
to parasitical bronchial infection. The mother of the 
subject had died a little while previously of severe 
parasitical infection of the respiratory organs. The 
lamb received a daily dose of copper in milk. The 
quantity of the salt (per diem) represented 0-1 gramme 
of metallic copper. After a few days the beneficial 
effects of the treatment became evident. At the end 
of a fortnight the cough had ceased, and the nasal 
and conjunctival discharges had disappeared. By 
degrees the general appearance of the subject 
improved, and its weight increased with almost 
incredible rapidity. In due course the lamb was 
slaughtered ; and, though the lungs contained several 
nodules of altered aspect, neither parasites nor pus 
were found in them. 

The salt of copper (which, although unnamed, 
I presume to be the sulphate) can be administered in 


(Continued from previous column. ) 

On the wrapper containing the sheep dip there is an 
instruction to the effect that for a second dip a much 
weaker solution should be used, but it might be given 
more prominence. 

All precautions necessary for safe dipping, except 
the use of the two arsenical preparations, were taken ; 
moreover, the farmer has on former occasions not 
even bothered about that, and he had no fatalities. 

The method of dipping was that of the steam bath. 
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drinking water, in bran mashes, or with boiled oats, 
to every kind of ruminant. Daily doses of 10 grammes 
are prescribed for bulls, cows, oxen and heifers; 5 
grammes to calves, sheep and goats; and 1 to 2 
grammes to lambs and kids. The administration of the 
salt is continued for 4 to 6 weeks, when great improve- 
ment in the condition of all subjects will have been 
noticed. The author recommends placing little 
“ stones ” or balls of the powder at frequent intervals 
in the pasture fields. He records recovery in adult 
sheep which licked these balls while at pasture. 
It is necessary to put the “ licking-stones ” in places 
sheltered from the rain. Animals which exhibit 
emaciation and other morbid symptoms may be 
more effectually treated in their stalls. 

When uncontrollable diarrhoea exists, indicating 
severe gastro-intestinal infection, the author recom- 
mends a form of treatment which he designates 
“a special preparation, having a copper base, devised 
by Marquart.” Three spoonfuls of this remedy 
in soup are given daily to oxen, bulls, and heifers ; 
one to two spoonfuls to calves, sheep and goats ; 
and one to two spoonfuls in coffee to lambs. 

The action of the copper salt is also beneficial to 
pasture lands. Other agents, such as liquid manure 
of horses, the phosphates of Thomas, calcium nitrate 
and saltpetre are recommended for ‘“ dressing” 
pastures. 


Traite de Therapeutique Chirurgicale des Animaux 
domestiques. By Capior, P. J., and Aumy, J., third 
edition, published by Vigot Fréres, 23 Rue-de- 
lecole-de-Médecine. Vol. I, 50 frs. Vol. II. 
60 frs. 


The authors of this wonderful work have given, 
in two volumes, a comprehensive description of every 
surgical condition of the domesticated animals. 
Every detail appertaining to methods of preparation 
and after-treatment is minutely described. An inter- 
esting feature of the work is the inclusion of ancient 
as well as moden means of restraint, and an account 
of the manner in which the most scientific instruments 
should be employed. In each chapter is appended a 
bibliography, which proves the great care and industry 
expended in the execution of the work. From the 
practitioner's point of view, the illustrations, which 
are numerous, provide an interest at least as important 
as that of the text. The first volume comprises 
nearly 1,000 pages, and the second, 1,128 pages. 


The pamphlet entitled ‘The Mineral Needs of 
Farm Stock,” by Frank Ewart Corrie, B.Sc., is 
principally a compilation of the results of experiments, 
especially at the Rowett Institute, near Aberdeen, 
and a similar institute at Ohio, in America, and is 
frankly written with the view to assisting a glue 
manufacturing company to dispose of its residuals. 
Very little fault can be found with the statements 
in the pamphlet, and the Company under whose 
auspices it is issued is a British company dealing in 
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Central Division. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


DiscussiON ON SIR JouN Moore’s RESOLUTION. 
The attendance at the Annual General Meeting of 
this Division, which was held at 10 Red Lion Square, 
on Thursday, October 2nd, 1924, was such as to justify 
the hope of another very successful year. Major 
Rees-Mogg presided, and there were also present :— 
Mr.W. Brown, Major G.W. Dunkin, Mr. R. J. Foreman, 
Major F. T. G. Hobday, Mr. H. D. Jones, Captain H. 
Kirk, Professor E. G. Langford, Messrs. G. H. Livesey, 
J. MeCunn, J. W. McIntosh, Major-General Sir John 
Moore, Major W. 8. Mulvey, Messrs. H. G. Parkin, 
W. Perryman, H. L. Roberts, J. Rowe, Major P. J. 
Simpson, Messrs. 8. H. Slocock, Major P. W. Dayer 
Smith, Messrs. E. L. Stroud, W. N. Thompson, 
W. K. Townson, F. Ware, W. F. Widden, A. E. 
Willett, T. L. Wright, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
and Lieut.-Colonel T. D. Young, Mr. J. F. Macdonald, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Visitors.—Mr. A. C. Aggarwala, Major Eustace 
Montgomery, and Capt. W. P. 8. Edwards. 
The minutes of the previous Annual General Meeting, 
having been published in the Record, were taken as 
read, and were confirmed and signed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Apologies for absence were announced from Captain 
Glynn Lloyd and Mr. J. Willett. 

Resignations.—The Secretary read letters intimat- 
ing their intention to resign from the Society through 
inability to attend the meetings, from Major-General 
Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Mr. J. Buxton, of Petworth, 
Mr. David Wylie and Sir Stewart Stockman. The 
last named having given as an additional reason for 
his projected resignation the fact that he was a 
member of a large number of Societies, the PRESIDENT 
expressed the opinion that, as membership of the 
Central Division was as at least as important to a 
veterinary surgeon as membership of most societies, 
and probably more important (hear, hear), Sir Stewart 
Stockman should be requested to reconsider his 
decision. 

Major W. 8. Mutvey moved to that effect, and 
the resolution, which was seconded by Mr. T. L. 
WRIGHT, was carried. 


(Continued from previous column.) 

a bone meal food and ditto manure. Attention is 
rightly drawn to the proved necessity of lime and 
phosphates in both food and manures, and the danger 
of using foreign bone meals or manures is also indi- 
cated, but it is a pamphlet really written for farmers 
and is not necessary to any veterinary surgeon’s 
library, as any third year student would be quite 
cognisant of all the information it contains. 
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The remaining resignations were accepted with 
regret. 

The Secrerary read correspondence from the 
Secretary of the parent body informing the division 
that the resolution standing in its name re the estab- 
lishment of a Publicity Committee had been con- 
sidered at the Annual General Meeting at Aberdeen, 
and it had been decided to elect, at the Council 
meeting in January, an Organisation Committee, 
one of the functions of which would be the work of 
securing publicity for the objects and work of the 
Association and of the veterinary profession. 

A letter from the National, a copy of which had 
been sent to every division of the N.V.M.A., was 
also read, conveying the terms of a resolution for- 
warded by the Western Counties Division urging the 
discontinuance of the practice of giving honorary 
veterinary attendance at Dog Shows. 

A further letter had been received from the Secretary 
of the N.V.M.A. requesting the Secretary of the 
Division to call a meeting of the veterinary inspectors 
in the division to discuss the fees payable under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts. Mr. Macdonald also read 
a supplementary communication from the Secretary 
of the National on this subject. 

It was suggested that this correspondence be placed 
on the agenda for discussion at the December meeting 
of the Association, but the Secretary pointed out 
that it was a question whether or no they should call 
a meeting of the veterinary inspectors for December, 
before the ordinary meeting of the Division. They 
were definitely asked to call a separate meeting of 
inspectors and without’ undue delay, as the subject 
for consideration was admittedly a pressing one. 

Major Mutvey expressed the opinion that it was 
not much use calling such a meeting, as attempts to 
deal with that matter of veterinary inspectors’ fees 
had been made over and over again. Many County 
Councils would not have their markets inspected. 
In his own area they had been fortunate, for when Mr. 
Roberts and himself took the matter up with their 
County Council, they accepted their proposals right 
away, but they would find other County Councils 
who could not be made to act. He did not think that 
the Association would be successful in any attempt 
at standardisation for the whole country. 

The Secretary was of opinion that it was for the 
Society to help the National in this matter if possible. 
They were, after all, a part of their organisation. 
(Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of Major Dunkin, seconded by 
Major Hospay, it was agreed to call a meeting of the 
veterinary inspectors in the division half an hour 
before the December meeting of the Society. 

Nominations.—The following gentlemen were nomin- 
ated to Fellowship of the Society :—Lieut.-Colonel 
F. 8. H. Baldrey, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S8., D.V.H., Ling- 
field, Surrey; Samuel Smith, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., 
London Road, Horsham, Sussex; and Frederick J. 
Eardley, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Beech House, Hersham, 
Surrey. 


The Hon. Secretary presented the following 
Annual Report :— 


ANNUAL Report, 1923-24. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—During the past 
session we have held eight general meetings, one 
annual general meeting and four Council meetings. 
It is to be noted that the general meetings have been 
better attended of late, the average number of Fellows 
attending being thirty. In addition to this we have 
had present visitors averaging over six per meeting. 
This is, however, capable of further improvement, 
when one considers the large number of Fellows com- 
posing this division. Fourteen new Fellows have been 
elected, and we have lost four through resignations 
and death. There is, therefore, a gain of ten Fellows, 
making a total Fellowship of 195. The annual 
dinner was held on November Ist, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, where 110 Fellows and guests attended. 

During the year papers were read by the following : 

1. Major F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., “ The Advant- 
age tothe Student of some form of Practical Pupilage 
before Graduation.” 

2. Mr. Henry Gray, “Rickets in Domestic 
Animals.” 

3. Mr. Trevor F. Spencer, ‘“‘ Would Municipalisa- 
tion solve the Milk Problem ? ” 

4. Mr. J. W. McIntosh, F.R.S.E., “‘ Some Observa- 
tions on Lameness in the Horse.” 

5. Mr. W. R. Davis, “Some Clinical Cases.” 

6. Dr. Stenhouse Williams, ‘‘ Research in 
Dairying.” 

This address was given at the July meeting, held 
by the courtesy of the President and members of the 
Royal Counties Division, at Shinfield, Reading, 
where a very pleasant day was spent. 

Morbid specimens were shown, or interesting cases 
described, by the following :—-Captain C. W. Heane, 
Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop Young, Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, Captain H. Kirk, Professor G. Wooldridge, 
Captain L. Balls, Mr. W. R. Davis, Mr. R. J. Foreman, 
Captain C. H. Sheather, Mr. J. Willett, Captain G. 
Dunlop Martin, Captain Macara Finnie, Captain 
Elwes, Mr. W. Perryman, Mr. Cornish Bowden and 
the Hon. Secretary. 

The Victory Medal for this session was awarded to 
Professor J. Basil Buxton. 

The report and balance sheet were adopted and 
passed respectively on the proposition of Major 
Hoppay, seconded by Mr. Foreman. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


In accordance with custom, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer were appointed scrutineers. 

The PrEsIDENT, in announcing the recommendation 
of the Council that the Presidential Chair for the 
ensuing year should be occupied by Major P. J. 
Simpson, said: As this is the last occasion upon which 
I shall have the honour of occupying this chair, I 
should like to thank you one and all for your very 
hearty support during the past year. I asked for 
your support at the commencement of my year of 
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office, and I have received it in full measure. Without 
any conceit, I think I may say that we have had a 
very successful year. (Applause.) We have had 
an average attendance of thirty Fellows and six 
visitors, which is better than the preceding year. 
We have been privileged to hear very good papers 
and have enjoyed many excellent discussions upon 
them. I should like to thank all those who have 
written papers for us. We owe these gentlemen a 
deep debt of gratitude for their kindness in coming, 
some of them at great inconvenience to themselves, 
to give us of their best, as they have all done. It is, 
of course, impossible for the President to carry on 
without the help of the Council and his officers, 
especially the Secretary and Treasurer. In Mr. 
Stroud we have a first-rate Treasurer (hear, hear) and, 
of course, in Mr. Macdonald we have a Secretary who 
could not be bettered. (Applause.) 

It is my very pleasant duty on this occasion to 
propose my successor in the Chair, and at the meeting 
of the Council held a week ago it was unanimously 
decided to ask Major P. J. Simpson, of Maidenhead, 
to occupy that post. Major Simpson has, I am glad 
to say, seen his way to accept the position. It is a 
long overdue honour, but he has not previously seen 
his way to take it. There is no need for me to tell 
you anything about your new President ; he has been 
for very many years the hard-working and enthusiastic 
Secretary of the Royal Counties Division, and the 
Royal Counties owe a lot to him. He is a member 
of the Council, and I am sure he will put his whole 
heart and soul into the work. I have much pleasure, 
therefore, in proposing that Major Simpson be elected 
President for the ensuing year. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried forthwith, Major 
Simpson taking the Presidential chair amid loud 
applause. 

Major P. J. Sumpson, in returning thanks for his 
election, said that his words, though they would be 
few, would be indeed sincere, and they would be to 
thank them all very much indeed for putting him in 
the place of honour as President of one of the largest, 
if not the largest, division of the N.V.M.A. They 
would have a President who, if he might say so, 
though not a Derby winner, was sound in wind and 
limb. It would be his pleasure and honour to work 
hard in the endeavour to emulate and even to surpass 
the record of the retiring President in regard to the 
attendance at the meetings and the excellence of the 
papers. It was, indeed, as Major Rees-Mogg had 
said, no use for the President to try and do the work 
by himself, and he asked all the members to back 
him up in every possible way and in every endeavour 
he made to do something for the benefit of the Society, 
the Association and the profession. (Applause.) 

Continuing, the President appealed to everyone 
to be present at the Annual Dinner to be held at the 
Trocadero Restaurant on November 6th. He hoped, 
with the sanction of the Dinner Committee, to make 
a few innovations. He was going to endeavour to 
make the dinner a real social function, with the 
stereotyped speeches cut as short as they could 
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possibly be made, in order that the occasion might 
be in the nature of a happy social reunion. 

Vice-Presidents.—Major G. W. Dunkin, Major G. 
Rees-Mogg, Sir John Moore and Colonel T. D. Young. 

Hon. Treasurer-Mr. E. L. Stroud was re-elected. 

Hon. Secretary.-Mr. J. F. Macdonald was _ re- 
elected. 

Council. Major F. T. G. Hobday, Mr. T. D. 
Jones, Captain Hamilton Kirk, Messrs. G. H. Livesey, 
J. W. McIntosh, Major W. 8. Mulvey, Messrs. H. G. 
Parkin, W. Perryman, Major P. W. Dayer Smith, 
Mr. A. E. Willett, Professor G. W. Wooldridge, the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary. 

Dinner Committee——Major G. W. Dunkin, Messrs. 
J. W. McIntosh, J. Willett, and Lieut.-Colonel T. D. 
Young. 

Trustees.__Messrs. 8. H. Slocock, E. L. Stroud, and 
J. Willett. 

Auditors—Major P. W. Dayer Smith and Mr. 
H. C. P. King. 


THe Victory MEDAL. 


The Prestpent: I have to announce the Council’s 
decision as to the Fellow upon whom the honour of 
receiving the Victory Medal has been conferred. 
The Council have decided to award the Victory Medal 
to a gentleman who has done very great service to 
this Society and who has worked in many, many 
ways for the advancement of the profession—Mr. 
J. W. McIntosh. (Applause.) 

The President then extended a hearty welcome 
to Major Eustace Montgomery, home from Uganda, 
to attend the meetings of the Society during his 
stay. 

Sir Moore’s Reso.ution. 


The meeting then proceeded to the consideration 
of the following resolution, standing in the name of 
Major-General Sir John Moore :— 

“That this Society considers that there should 
be set up a Diseases of Animals Research Council 
of Board, consisting of not less than seven 
and not more than ten members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, with a General 
Secretary, who will be primarily responsible for all 
research into animal diseases, and that, if necessary, 
other Councils will with it.” 

Sir Joun Moore said: You will remember perhaps 
that at a meeting of this Society about eighteen 
months ago I brought forward a resolution with 
regard to the formation of a Diseasgs of Animals 
Research Council. I will read that resolution (q.v.). 
The resolution went up to the “ National” and was 
considered by the Council, and a Special Committee 
was formed to report on it. The constitution of that 
Committee was as follows:—The President, the 
Secretary, Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Dr. Bradley, Lieut.- 
Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, Professor Craig, Messrs. 
A. Gofton, G. P. Male, J. W. McIntosh, Trevor 
Spencer, and myself. That Committee met in this 
building and they considered the resolution, dis- 
cussed it, and came to the conclusion they were 
unanimously of the opinion that steps on the lines 
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I intimated in the resolution should be taken by the 
Association in the interests of professional research. 
They were definitely of the opinion that the lack of 
a central co-ordinating body very seriously detracts 
from the efficiency of our professional research work. 
The Committee that met also referred to a report on 
the findings of the Advisory Committee that was set 
up by the Development Commission. This latter 
Committee reported—or suggested, rather—to the 
Development Commission “ that a Diseases of Animals 
Research Committee (or Board) be appointed for the 
promotion of the researches in view.” The suggestions 
as to function and constitution were something as 
follows : The function of this Committee was to be in all 
circumstances advisory and not executive, and the 
constitution that they suggested was a body of men 
chosen for their personal qualities as good counsellors 
and for their special knowledge and not as represent- 
ing any particular institution or geographical interests. 
In large majority they should consist of men of 
science possessing recognised first-hand experience of 
scientific work. 

The Committee appointed by the “ National ” 
rather favoured the setting-up of a Council on these 
broad lines and they recommended that every endeav- 
our should be made tq induce the Development 
Commission to give immediate effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on Research 
into Animal Diseases, but it asked first, as a prelimin- 
ary step, what had been done in this direction by the 
Development Commission. The letter issued from 
the “ National” to that effect was as follows :— 

(COPY.) 
The National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Limited. 
12 Buckincuam Patace Roap, 
Lonvon, 8.W. 1, 
The Secretary, 12th September, 1923. 
Development Commission, 
6a Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 8.W. 
Sir, 

I beg to inform you that, at the Annual Congress 
of this Association, held at York, on August 15th, 
1923, the following resolution, which I have been 
instructed to forward you, was passed unanimously :— 

Resolution :-—‘ That this Association recommends 
that every endeavour be made to induce the Develop- 
ment Commission to give immediate effect to the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee on 
Research into Diseases of Animals, and that, as a 
preliminary step, an endeavour be made to ascertain 
what has been done in this direction by the Develop- 
ment Commission. 

“The Association further regards it as a sine qua 
non that the recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, more particularly as regards the constitution 
and maintenance of individuality of the Research 
Committee, should be taken into account.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. H. Livesey, 


General Secretary. 


That is the letter that was issued to the Develop- 
ment Commission. It is, as you see, not in the 
wording of the resolution as sent up to the “ National ” 
by this Society. An answer comes to that letter, 
and it is as follows :— 


(COPY.) 


64 Dean’s YARD, 
Westminster, S.W., 
24th September, 1923. 
Sir, 

“T am directed to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, addressed 
to Mr. Havelock, forwarding a resolution passed at 
the Annual Congress of your Association on the 15th 
instant. 

“T am to say that the Commissioners have had 
the recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
on Research into Diseases of Animals under close 
consideration, and that the steps so far taken to 
give effect to these recommendations are described 
in the Commissioner's Annual Report for the year 
ending 3ist March last, which is now in the Press. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. T. WARNER, 

Secretary.” 
The General Secretary, 
National Veterinary Medical Association, 
12 Buckingham Palace Road, 
1. 


On receipt of this Mr. Livesey again writes :— 
(coPY.) 


The National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Limited. 


12 BuckincHAM PALACE Roap, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 1, 
28th September, 1923. 
The Secretary, 
Development Commission, 
6a Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 
Sir, 
“T am much obliged for your letter of the 24th 
,instant, and beg to request that you will forward us a 
copy of the Commissioner’s Annual Report, to which 
you refer therein, as soon as possible after it appears, 
and for which we, of course, shall be happy to meet 
any charge.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. H. Livesey, 
General Secretary. 


Whereupon the Development Commission sent a 
copy of their report, which I have here, and which 
Mr. Livesey sent to me for review. I read it through 
very carefully, and the review appeared in the Veter- 
inary Record of February 2nd, 1924, Vol. IV., No. 5, 
over the initials “ J.M.” 

That is as far as we have got and I have no hesitation 
in saying—and I am certain that most of you will 
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agree—that it is quite unsatisfactory. The matter is 
left in a very unsatisfactory state, in fact, I rather have 
it in my mind that the whole question has been 
shelved by the Development Commission ; and while 
I do not want to say anything derogatory to the 
** National,” I might say that I think it has been rather 
allowed to go by default. I think it is necessary to 
re-open the case. 

With regard to what the Development Com- 
missioners say—“‘ That the steps so far taken to give 
effect to these recommendations are described in the 
Commissioners’ Annual Report ’—-I have gone through 
this report again and I can find absolutely no mention 
at all, to which I can attach any importance, or any 
suggestion on their part relating to a Diseases 
of Animals Research Council as proposed by us. 
The only allusion that I can find that has any bearing 
on it is in respect of the founding of the Institute 
of Animal Pathology at Cambridge University and 
the grant to the Camden Town Research Institute. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF DEVELOPMENT 
CoMMISSIONERS. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. 


“ The existence of strong Medical and Agricultural 
Schools in the University, and the agricultural im- 
portance of the tract of country of which the town 
forms the geographical centre, pointed to Cambridge 
when the future home for a new Institute for Research 
into the Diseases of Animals was being considered. 
A scheme was brought forward by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and after discussion was 
agreed to by the Commissioners, which had as its 
first object the establishment of a Professorship of 
Animal Pathology within the University. It was 
recognised that the best method of securing a com- 
petent professor would be to provide the University 
with an endowment for the purposes of the new chair, 
and it was further agreed that the detailed develop- 
ment of the scheme must await the election of the 
first professor. . The Commissioners were 
therefore able to recommend a grant of £30,000 
from the new fund on the following con- 
ditions :— 

“ (1) That the University founds a Chair of Animal 
Pathology and proceeds thereafter to elect a professor 
whose tenure of office shall, in the first instance, 
be for five years. 

(2) That out of the income of the endowment 
there shall be paid to the Professor of Animal Pathology 
such salary as the University may determine, and 
that the balance of the income (if any) shall be applied 
to the expenses of the Chair. 

(3) That the Professor, when elected, shall pre- 

re a scheme for the development, within the Univer- 
sity, of the study of the diseases of farm animals . . . 

‘““(4) That the University be informed that the 
Commissioners are not in a position to recommend any 
assistance towards expenditure on the study of animal 
diseases at Cambridge from funds other than the 


Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act Fund, and that 
when this Fund is exhausted their commitments will 


terminate.” 


Royat VETERINARY COLLEGE, CAMDEN Town, 
Lonpon. 


“. . . After the Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee had been considered by the Commissioners, 
they came to the conclusion that, in addition to a 
new Institute at Cambridge, it was essential, in the 
interest of the stockowner, that better facilities for 
research should exist at this College, at which so large 
a percentage of our veterinary practitioners receive 
their professional training. It is, the Commissioners 
think, of great importance, not only that diseases 
should be investigated, but that the profession 
immediately concerned with the treatment of sick 
animals should be permeated by men educated in an 
atmosphere of research. 

“The Governors of the College were, therefore, invited 

to put forward a scheme for the provision of new 
research buildings and for the extension of their 
research staff. The scheme has been prepared and 
has been approved in principle by the Commissioners. 
Details are now being worked out.” 


I think we should re-open this proposal, and I am 
going to put it to you again. I do not wish to blame 
the “ National” in any way for what has happened, 
but I do think that this matter should really be 
referred to the Council of the R.C.V.S. I am aware 
that at one meeting, when I put this forward, I was 
faced with the function of the R.C.V.S., and I was 
told that the R.C.V.S. has three functions—examina- 
tion, registration and conduct. I am certain, however, 
that the primary function of the R.C.V.S. is organisa- 
tion, and as the matter of the establishment of a 
Diseases of Animals Research Council is undoubtedly 
one of the organisation of our profession, I consider 
it should go to the R.C.V.S. 

My proposition is that the case should be re-opened. 
Send it to the “ National ” if you like, but it remains 
for the “ National” to pass it on to the head of our 
profession for their consideration. I think it is a very 
important matter that we should be more adequately 
represented in our profession in research, otherwise 
we shall be—as I am, indeed, convinced that we are— 
permitting others to “ jump our claims.” 

The PresipENT: I take it that the matter is now 
open for discussion if anyone wishes to say anything 
on this subject. Do you wish to put it in the form 
of a resolution, Sir John ? 

Sir Jonn Moore: I think it should go up to the 
head of our profession as a matter of organisation. 
It appears to me that the R.C.V.S. is the premier 
body and if anything is done it should be by the 
R.C.V.S., though, of course, one would appreciate 
the help of the “‘ National.” 

The PresipENT: I am sure we are all obliged to 
Sir John for the trouble he has taken in regard to 
this matter and the lucid manner in which he has 
put it before us. 
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Mr. H. L. Roperts: I think I was at the meeting 
eighteen months ago when Sir John Moore brought 
the original resolution before the Society, and I agree 
with the main principles of his arguments in favour 
of his resolution. I presume Sir John Moore’s ultimate 
intention is that the resolution should be forwarded 
to the two Government Departments concerned with 
the different aspects of veterinary science as we 
understand it. Therefore I think Sir John Moore 
might have emphasised his reference to the Com- 
missioner’s Report, particularly to that part which 
refers to the Corn Production Repeal Act of 1921, 
for, to my mind, that is a very important part. What 
has not been sufficiently emphasised is this. I was 
given to understand, when I was at the School of 
Agriculture a few weeks back in connection with the 
Eastern Counties meeting, that as soon as the money 
has been spent which has been allocated to Cambridge, 
under the Corn Production Repeal Act, by the Develop- 
ment Commissioners, that there is a possibility of the 
work at Cambridge being shut down unless pressure 
is brought to bear upon the authorities by the veterin- 
ary profession. I understand, from my recent visit 
to Cambridge, that they are considerably in need of 
funds to build suitable laboratories in which our men 
can carry on their work of research into the diseases 
of animals. As soon as they have built these premises 
there will be very little money left to carry on the 
work when the five years have expired, according to 
the report which Sir John Moore has read to us. 


I therefore attach the greatest importance to Sir 
John’s resolution, and I hope that my fellow members, 
both of the Central and Eastern Counties Divisions, 
will take it up and try and find the best method of 
bringing it to the notice of the powers that be, so that 
when the five years are up the laboratories at Cam- 
bridge may not be shut down. 

Sir Joun Moore: In talking about the Develop- 
ment Commission I forgot to mention that this 
Commission is a body set up to dispense funds for 
the purposes of agriculture and for the allies of 
agriculture, of which we are one. The Commissioners’ 
have Advisory Committees—one being on agricultural 
science, of which we are a very important branch. 
There is not a single veterinary representative on 
this Advisory Committee on Agricultural Science. 
They have to call on Sir Stewart Stockman whenever 
they want him, but it appears to me that is quite 
unsatisfactory—-we ought really to have some 
representative on this Committee, and in reviewing 
this report I was careful at the end to suggest that 
there should be a representative of veterinary science 
on this Committee. To my mind it rather ignores us, 
and it is up to us to put ourselves as much to the 
front as possible. 

Lieut.-Colonel Youne: I do not think that any 
discussion here would lead to much that could be 
done, but I do think that Sir John Moore should be 
supported in every possible way. It is in the interest 
of our profession to bring this matter into the light, 


‘and we can support Sir John Moore by sending the 


resolution to the “ National,” also to the R.C.V.S. 


If Sir John makes a motion to that effect that 
it be so sent, I shall have pleasure in seconding it. 

Mr. J. W. McIntosn: I remember this matter 
being brought up eighteen months ago, when the 
resolution was sent to the N.V.M.A. That resolution 
was submitted to the Council at York and was sym- 
pathetically received. We have now got the Secretary 
of the “ National ”’ here, and I think he is in a position 
to tell you what was done after that. If something 
was done and the matter was turned down, I think 
that a fresh resolution on the same lines would be 
quite in order. If the matter is well in hand, then it 
is unnecessary that a fresh resolution should be sent 
to the same quarter. I am quite sure that, in their 
functions, the R.C.V.S. have really nothing to do 
with this matter and that the “ National” is the 
body to deal with it. The functions of the R.C.V.S. 
are educational, and outside that I think their hands 
are pretty well tied. 

Lieut.-Colonel Youna: I would not have made 
the remarks I did if I had not been of the opinion that 
Sir John Moore had not made it, I think, quite clear 
as to what happened at York. 

Sir Jonn Moore: It says:—The report was 
accepted by the Council at the meeting on August 
14th, 1923, and forwarded to the General Meeting 
on August 15th, and was then formally adopted. 
Consequent upon the decision of the General Meeting 
the correspondence which I have read took place, 
was fully considered by the Council, and no further 
action was taken. 

Major Hospay: I should like to ask Sir John— 
I am quite in sympathy with his resolution—whether 
his idea is that there should be a body established on 
similar lines to what is known as the Medical Research 
Council. It is a shame to our profession that we 
have not got a Veterinary Research Council, in a 
similar position to deal with the diseases of animals. 
If Sir John has this in mind, it is for us to consider 
whether to pass the thing forward again to the 
“ National,” to go through to the R.C.V.S., when the 
Royal College would deal with it, or whether some 
other way might be tried. If we use our influence 
in the proper quarter we ought to be able to get the 
diseases of animals dealt with by a Veterinary Research 
Council. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey: The report of the Annual 
General Meeting was published, and the corres- 
pondence and the resolution passed at the Annual 
General Meeting were sent to the Development 
Commission. Their reply was received and the 
review of the report of the Commission was pub- 
lished in the Veterinary Record. The matter was 
reported to the Council and, as Sir John Moore has 
stated, no further action was taken. I take it that, 
as the matter has been brought up before the Central 
Veterinary Society for the second time, there has 
been some feeling—if I may so put it—of dissatis- 
faction that the matter has gone no further or that 
further progress has not been made. The Council 
of the “ National” heard exactly what you have 
heard; they had the facts of the case before them 
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as you have had them. They, in their judgment, 
thought that further action was unnecessary, or I 
presume they would have taken further action. 
Apparently they were unwilling, or unable to suggest 
any further action at that time, and it seems to me 
that the Central Division, which has the largest 
representation on the Council of the “ National” 
of any of the divisions, is capable of making very 
strong representations to the Council. Therefore, 
if the division was dissatisfied in any way with the 
inaction of the “ National,” possibly it would have 
been diplomatic or judicious on their part to have 
raised the question once more through their repre- 
sentatives on the Council. But no step has been 
taken by any single member of the division acting 
as their representative at any meeting of the Council 
of the National. 


Captain H. Kirk: I am in complete agreement 
with everything Sir John Moore has said and with 
what he wishes to achieve. But when I heard him 
read the report of the Development Commission it 
occurred to me that their feeling was that any new 
Diseases of Animals Research Council would be 
superfluous while there is a Chair of Pathology at 
Camden Town and Cambridge. lf the R.C.V.S. said 
they had no jurisdiction in this matter it would come 
back to the Central Veterinary Society or to the 
“ National.” I, for one, should like to give this 
resolution another chance, but how can it best be 
done ? 

Mr. Livesey: I wish to have it recorded that I 
passed no comment on the motion one way or the 
other, or on the benefits of the scheme as outlined 
by Sir John Moore. I only spoke on the facts and 
on what has occurred. . 

Sir Jonn Moore: I think I can answer Major 
Hobday perfectly on the point he raises. The 
resolution, if you remember, was one that a Council 
or Board consisting entirely of veterinary surgeons 
should be set up. This was accepted at first by 
the ‘“ National,’ but the Committee which was set 
up by the “ National” suggested a Committee more 
or less on the lines that had been suggested by the 
original Committee that had been set up by the 
Development Commission, and which was not one 
consisting entirely of members of the veterinary 
profession. 

Sir John Moore here reiterated the opinion expressed 
by this original Committee set up by the Commissioners 
as to the qualifications to be possessed by the men 
they desired to see on their proposed body, and 
continued: The Council of the “ National” rather 
accepted that opinion. The letter that went forward 
to the Development Commission made no allusion 
whatever to a Council consisting entirely of veter- 
inary surgeons, but, as implied in their letter, they 
supported the view “that men should be chosen 
for their personal qualities as good counsellors, and in 
large majority should consist of men of science, 
possessing first hand experience of methods of scientific 
work.” The Committee appointed by the “ National,” 
in reporting, definitely spoke of “ a preliminary step,” 


and so really it is necessary for us to proceed with 
the matter. I think that is the line we should go 
upon, to take it up and see what we can do further. 
I entirely disagree with Mr. McIntosh and others, 
however, with regard to the channel of this proposition. 
I say firmly that the body to deal with this is the 
premier one of our profession, because it is altogether 
a matter of organisation, and that in doing so the 
R.C.V.S. should be supported as strongly as possible 
by the “ National.” 


I propose that it should be referred from the 
“ National ” to the R.C.V.S. My original proposition 
was for a Council consisting of veterinary surgeons, 
but the Committee appointed by the ‘“ National ”’ 
rather ruled it otherwise—they rather think it would 
be better to go on the lines suggested by the Advisory, 
Committee that was set up by the Development 
Commission. I do not care whether it is the one or 
the other so long as we have a Council consisting of 
veterinary surgeons in the main. 


Major Hopnay: I do not quite understand who 
are going to appoint this proposed Research Council ; 
also, is it to be advisory, or is it to be executive ? 
In the former case a Council must be appointed with 
sufficient authority to advise somebody, and who is 
the somebody ? 


Sir Joun Moore: It is rather difficult to frame 
a very important resolution of this kind off-hand ; 
I would prefer to have time to think it over and put 
it down on paper at leisure. But I may say I go 
beyond the advisory stage in my ideas about this 
Council. I should prefer to see it executive as well 
as advisory. We should have to get the sanction of 
the Development Commission. 

The PrestpeNt: Would you prefer to leave the 
matter over to the next meeting and frame a resolution 
which should appear on the agenda ? 

Sir Joun Moore: Yes; it requires very careful 
thought. 

The PresipENT: We will call upon Sir John Moore 
to put his resolution upon the agenda of the December 
meeting, in which case the disccussion is closed for 
to-night. 

The PRESIDENT, in movirg a vote of thanks to his 
predecessor in the chair, Major Rees-Mogg, said : 
I am sure we all of us know how hard Major Rees- 
Mogg has worked for the good of the Society. His 
constant and regular attendance at the meetings, 
his method of managing them, and his unflagging 
energy have been invaluable assets to the Society 
during the past year. The Society has had many 
valued and hard-working Presidents, but it has had 
none who have put more energy into their work 
than Major Rees-Mogg, and I have much pleasure 
in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring 
President for his conduct in the chair during the 
past year. 

The vote was accorded with enthusiasm, and 
Major Rees-Moee suitably acknowledged the com- 
pliment. 

A motion of thanks to Sir John Moore for “ rejunev- 
ating this most important matter” was passed on 
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the proposition of Major Dunkin. In thanking 
the members Sir Joun Moore said: “I have the 
interest of the profession at heart, and I feel jealous 
about our profession being left out in the cold.” 


The meeting then terminated. 


Special Meeting of R.C.V.S. Council. 


A Special Meeting of R.C.V.S. Council followed the 
quarterly meeting, a report of the proceedings at 
which we published last week, and at which the same 
members were present. 


The Minutes, having been printed and circulated, 
were taken as read, and signed as correct. 


Mr. Gorton : I beg to move the following alterations 
of By-laws in accordance with notice duly given: 
“That By-law 102 be amended by the introduction 
of the words ‘ or sections’ after the word ‘ section ’ 
in line 2, and also of the words ‘ or more’ after the 
word ‘ two’ in line 3. That By-law 103 be amended 
by the introduction of the words ‘or Branches’ 
after the word ‘ Branch’ in line 5.” The object of 
these alterations is simply this: That in connection 
with the thesis submitted by many candidates in 
connection with the Fellowship Examination, it has 
been found that some of them rightly fall partly into 
one section as outlined and partly into another section 
as outlined, and it has been found desirable in some 
instances that an Examiner should be selected from 
one section to co-operate with an Examiner under 
another section. That is the whole object of these 
changes. I beg to move that these alterations be 
carried into effect. 


Dr. O. CHarnock Brap.ey : I second that. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 

Colonel BrirrLeBANK : I beg to move the following 
alterations of By-laws : “‘ That the first two sentences 
of By-law 8 be deleted, and the following words be 
there inserted: ‘The Council shall nominate a firm 
or firms of Chartered Accountants to act as Scrutineers 
of the voting papers.’ *’ I do not think it is necessary 
for me to say anything about this matter. I raised, 
it previously at this Council. 


Mr. West : I beg to second that. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Prestpent: The date of the Confirmatory 
Meeting is what we have now to propose. 


After a short discussion it was agreed that the 
Confirmatory Meeting should follow a Meeting of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Thursday, October 16th, 
the Parliamentary Committee to meet at 11 a.m., 
and the Confirmatory Meeting at noon. 

Colonel BritTLEBANK: 1 beg to move a vote of 
thanks to the President for his conduct in the chair. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried with 
acclamation. 


The Meeting then terminated. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Diary of Events. 


Nov. 1st—All changes of aildress to be reported to 
Registrar, R.C.V.S., 10 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, for inclusion in 1925 
edition of Register. 

Nov. 4th—Meeting of the North Midland Division at 


Sheffield. 

Nov. 6th—Central Division Annual Dinner at the 
Trocadero. 

Nov. 7th—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division at 
Leeds. 


Nov. 28th) R.C.V.S. Written Examination for 

Nov. 29th’! D.V.S.M. 

Dec. Ist—4th—Oral and Practical D.V.S.M. Exami- 
nation Edinburgh and London. 

Dec. 8th—-R.C.V.S. Written Examinations—Member- 
ship Diploma. 

Dee. 11th—-R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations commence 
in Dublin. 


Information has been received at the office of the 
Association that appointments may be offered in 
Government service both in Northern Ireland and in 
the Federated Malay States. Any members who 
are likely to consider such posts are strongly advised 
to communicate with the General Secretary, 10 Gray’s 
Inn Square, W.C.1, before making any application. 

* * * * 


We have received many newspaper cuttings recently 
on the subject of the Glasgow College. Apparently 
there is a very strong feeling in the West of Scotland 
that the college ought to be retained, though the loss 
of the small Government grant will make its financial 
position more difficult. It seems that it will be 
necessary for both public bodies and private indivi- 
duals to subscribe to the funds of the college if it is to 
continue the good work it has done in the past. We 
regret that the cuttings from newspapers which we 
have received are too numerous to admit of their 
publication in the limited space at our disposal. 

* * * * 


The first woman veterinary surgeon in Germany, 
Fraulein Ruth Eber, has qualified at Leipzig, where her 
father is Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University. 


Tractor v. Horse Team Costs. 

J. R. Fuller, Walla Walla, Washington, writing in 
the recent issue of the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, gives some interesting 
statistics in regard to the comparative cost of running 
a motor tractor and a team of horses on a farm. 

The author has come to the conclusion that, in so 
far as farming is concerned, the tractor is a failure, 
and continuing, he says: “The most important 
difficulty in economical tractor farming is found in 
it not being satisfactorily used in cultivating the soil 
and crops after plowing is done. The tractor does 
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do fair work in plowing under the right conditions. 
But in wheat growing, as an example, after plowing 
it is necessary to harrow the wheat again. Then he 
has to harvest the grain and haul the grain. The 
only part of this work in which the tractor is likely 
to be used is the plowing. The farmer has to keep 
an outfit of horses to do most of the work anyway, 
and finds it a waste to leave the stock idle during 
the plow time while buying gas and oil for the tractor. 
wa‘‘ The tractor agents’ argument that the tractor 
expense stops when it is not working is not true, for 
interest and depreciation go on all the while. The 
more the horse is kept busy the less is the percentage 
in expense of the total income.” 

~ Mr. Fuller quotes what he describes as an exemplary 
case. A farmer having about a thousand acres to 
plough used both a tractor and horses, and comparing 
the cost of ploughing on this place he found that an 
eight-horse team was ploughing approximately six 
acres a day; the twelve-hundred dollar tractor was 
ploughing on an average eight acres a day. After a 
careful survey of all the incidental costs, including 
depreciation, men’s wages, etc., the author concludes 
his article by the following interesting table :— 


CoMPARATIVE Cost oF Horses AND TRACTORS. 


8 horses | Tractor 

plowing | plowing 

6 acres 8 acres. 

Teemster or operator $2°00 $5°00 
Feed or Fuel pre 5°60 5°60 
Total ... $8°15 $13°60 
Average per acre $1°35 $1°70 
G. W. D. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
OBITUARY. 


Lyprorp, T. R., Montague House, Castle Carey, 
Somerset. Graduated London, December 16th, 
1905. Died 19th October, 1924. 


Foot anD MoutH DISEASE IN NORFOLK. 


An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed 
on October 24th, on premises at Martham, Norfolk. 
Twenty-seven animals out of a lot of forty-six were affected 
with the disease. The animals in question were com- 

aratively recent arrivals, and since their arrival there had 
Soon no movements of animals on or off the farm. 

No information is at present available as to where or 
how these animals contracted the disease, and the Ministry 
has consequently imposed restrictions on the movement 
of animals over a radius of about fifteen miles from the 
infected premises. 

These restrictions will have the effect of closing Norwich 
Market temporarily, except for animals intended for 
immediate slaughter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Re Milk Fever. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—I have lately had four cases of milk fever, which I 
attended in the early stages. These soon lost all symptoms, 
and did not actually get down. About six hours after- 
wards symptoms of acute pneumonia came on, with 
distressing cough and distinct ling crepitus. An injection 
(strong) of morphia seemed to give relief. It took two 
days before respiration was normal, and the cows fed. 

Does it do harm to treat the udder and check the disease 
in its early stages ? I was so struck by the similarity of 
symptoms in all these cases that it set me wondering. 

My wife has told me often “not to hurry” when a 
calf has come, but to let the cow get down, and really bad, 
before treating. Certainly these cases seem to recover 
more quickly and without any bad symptoms to follow. 
I have had several cases which have been known to be 
down six or eight hours, and which recovered quickly. 
The cows had not been dosed.—Yours faithfully, PERcy 
GREGORY. 

Tonbridge. 


Anthrax and Bone-meal. 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 27th September, I notice an 
account of the Aberdeen anthrax case under the title of 
“ Anthrax in Bone Meal.” 

It has always seemed very unfair to me that press 
writers report cases of this kind without laying sufficient 
emphasis on the fact that the suspected bone meal is 
imported. 

As you are aware, bone flours and meals actually manu- 
factured in this country by the firm which I advise and 
probably also most other reputable manufacturers pass 
through processes which are sterilising, and there is 
absolutely no fear of anthrax or other disease outbreaks 
resulting from their use, and it is up to the farmer himself 
to demand the home manufactured article rather than 
the imported. 

It is just possible that there is a tendency on the on 
of veterinary surgeons to suspect bone manures, if an 
anthrax outbreak occurs on a farm where such have been 
used, without enquiring more closely into the origin of the 
bone manures or as to whether any imported footstuffs 
are used which may be infected.—I am, Sir, yours ete., 
Frank Ewart Corrig, B.Se., Agricultural Adviser. 

Star Cottage, Lingfield, 

Surrey, 
24th October, 1924. 
Advertising in “America. 
To THE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—Upon glancing through the American publication 
Kennel and Bench, 1 was surprised to find that there are 
no restrictions in America upon advertising by professional 
men. On the page herewith submitted you will find 
no less than four veterinary surgeons’ ‘advertisements, 
and one of a barrister. 

I thought the matter worthy of bringing to your notice, 
as it might not be generally known to your readers, and 
would probably prove of interest.—Yours, etc., H. Kirk. 

67 Wigmore Street, 

Portman Square, W.1. 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following :— 
Communications from Messrs. R. E. Alexander and 
R. E. Glover. 


t.ational Veterinary Medical Association of Great Gritain 
and Ireland, Limited. 
hould be made payable and all communications sen’ 
the Ss deuniens at the Offices of the Association, 10 Gray’s Inn 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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The “Arnold” Bloodless Castrator for Bulls, Lambs, Pigs, 


(PATENTED) ETC. 


The ‘‘Arnold’’ Patent Bloodless Castrator, nickel-plated, for Bulls and Pigs oe £3: 16:6 
Ditto ditto ditto for Lambs and small animals... - £2: 5:0 


POSTAGE 9d. 


Extract from “‘ The Veterinary Record,” April 26th, 1924. 

“ The Bloodless Castrator in use at the present time requires considerable effort in use, and when it is to be used for a number of animals the 

manual efforts required become of considerable moment ; moreover, there is said to be a disadvantage with such an instrument, as the operator has 
to grasp the handles when in an approximately vertical position. After two years’ experimental work, Arnold & Sons, of 52 Wigmore Street, W. |, 
have produced and patented a castrator on an entirely new principle. It is of simple construction, is used in a horizontal position, instead of vertical, 
which it is claimed is of the greatest advantage to the operator, and it possesses a greater advantage of leverage. The instrument is made in two sizes.’ 
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ARNOLD & SONS (John Bell & Croyden, Ltd.), 
Veterinary Jnstrument Makers, 

Standard Works, Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. 
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